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The response to an appeal for some one in each state to act as 
correspondent for the Journal (see the October issue, editorial 
comment) has not been great. The present editors are learning 
afresh daily how difficult it is go get authentic news from the field, 
especially from the secondary schools. However a few generous 
souls have been found. We publish their names here both as 
examples of what some forty other persons should be doing, and to 
beg our readers within their respective territories to communicate 
to them all items that should reach subscribers to the Journal: 
Arkansas, Fannie A. Baker, Nebraska, Abba Willard 

Fort Smith High School Bowen, Peru State Normal 

California, E. C. Hatch, Poly- School 



New York, Charles Holzwarth, 
West High School, Rochester 

Ohio, E. B. de Sauz6, Director 
of Modern Languages, Cleve- 
land 

South Dakota, Caroline Dean 

Wisconsin, B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 



technic High School, San 

Francisco, 
Iowa, Chas. E. Young, State 

University, Iowa City 
Kansas, Mabel Duncan, Senior 

High School, Arkansas City 
Louisiana, L. C. Durel, Tulane 

University 
Maine, Roy Peterson, University 

of Maine, Orono 
For the items that follow we are indebted to these loyal friends 
and to others. We hope earnestly to publish a much longer list of 
correspondents next month and to be able each month to print 
many items of real interest to most of our subscribers. It is only 
so that the Journal can be anything more than a collection of 
monographs. The monographs are essential; they are the raison 
d'etre of the publication, but many of our readers demand that 
our pages be also a record of events as well as of ideas, that they 
reflect the material as well as the intellectual activity of the 
teachers of our subjects. Let them aid us. Let our Notes and 
News department be a chronicle of happenings of many kinds in 
our field, just as our other pages represent the progress of American 
pedagogical thought. 

In the effort to indicate to readers of the Journal some notion 
of the currents of registration in modern language study, a number 
of requests for figures were sent out to superintendents in the 
larger cities of the country, and to a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. Despite the fact that an addressed stamped envelope 
went along, many officials never replied and others were unable 
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to give satisfactory figures. It has been impossible so far, for 
example, to get a general view of the situation in the city of 
Chicago. The reasons for this are clear, of course, to anyone who 
reads the newspapers. 

Replies were received from 12 cities. In many cases these 
reported for only one school instead of for the whole system. The 
figures apply to high schools except where otherwise specified. 

1. Atlanta 

French German Spanish 

176 

184 

308 

123 

Only comniercial H.S. reporting. No German is taught. 
Beginning in 1919, foreign language may not be taken until the 
second year. 

2. Boston 1919 (14 high schools) : Latin, 3,468 ; Greek, 366; French, 

7,976; German, 884; Italian, 17; Spanish, 3,212. Total, 
15,923. 

3. Cleveland 

French German Spanish 

1914 195 3,070 

1919 (June 2,851 679 

Jr. H.S. 1919 1,674 238 

There were no junior high schools in 1914. It is estimated 

that about 5,000 enrolled for French in September 1919. No 
estimate given for Spanish. 



1917 


128 


1918 


198 


1919 


82 



es Moines (2 high schools) 






French 


Spanish 


German 


1914 





125 


1919 484 


84 






The modern language enrollment in 3 high schools in 1914, 
460; in 1919, 1,017. The Latin enrollment in 3 high schools in 
1914, 966; in 1919, 850. 

As far as the report shows, the present modern language enroll- 
ment is in French and Spanish. 

5. Galveston. 

Latin French Spanish 

1919 300 85 300 

The total number in foreign languages is almost unchanged 
from 1914; the former registration in German has been largely 
transferred to Spanish. 

6. Indianapolis (2 high schools) 

Latin French German Spanish 

1914 962 147 1,291 

1919 1,058 757 200 
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In these two high schools there are fewer foreign language stu- 
dents by 400 than in 1914. 

7. Minneapolis. It is estimated that there is 5 times the enroll- 

ment in French over 1914, about 1,500 at present. Fewer 
than a hundred are studying German and the number of 
pupils taking Spanish "is not large." The Scandinavian 
languages are losing ground so that they may be dropped. 

8. New York 1919— French, 19,993; German, 909; Greek, 169; 

Italian, 65; Latin, 14,218; Spanish, 25,536. 

9. Omaha (2 high schools) 

French German Spanish 

1914 159 356 

1919 590 134 

In the 4 high schools of the city there are now 805 enrollments 
in modern language, as against 619 in 1914. 

10. Philadelphia. Figures for only the girls entering high school 
are available. 

Latin French German Spanish 

1914 318 251 1,243 

1919 356 1,331 648 

There is a total gain of enrollment in foreign language here of 
467. 
11. 



12. 



The total foreign language enrollment for 1919 is only 77 greater 
than in 1914. 
13. Washington 

French German Spanish 

1918 1,402 429 749 

1919 2,473 812 
These figures are obviously too lacking in uniformity to permit 

of any satisfactory conclusions. They confirm, however, the 
general impression that French and Spanish have made big gains 
since 1914, that the larger percentage of gain is in Spanish, as 
this subject was taught in few schools at that date, and that the 
German enrollment has decreased enormously. They also seem 
to bear out the statement that the increase in the study of foreign 
languages since 1914 has been very small in proportion to the 
increase in the public high school population. If there were 
more competent language teachers available, we should be greatly 
concerned about this. What distresses us most, however, is the 
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poor outlook for such teachers, even for the schools where condi- 
tions for language study are favorable. 

Colleges and Universities 
1. Brown 

June, 1917 — French, 372; German, 283; Greek, 54; Latin, 
160; Spanish, 102. June, 1918 — French, 313; German, 
183; Greek, 31; Latin, 104; Spanish, 90. June, 1919— 
French, 322; German, 116; Greek, 48; Latin, 92; Spanish, 
89. 

2. California 

Autumn 1916— French, 918; German, 1,193; Italian, 49 
Spanish, 896. Autumn 1917— French, 993; German, 833 
Italian, 41; Spanish, 972. Autumn 1918— French, 1,604 
German, 378; Italian, 25; Spanish, 659. Autumn 1919 — 
French, 1,883; German, 385; Italian, 81; Spanish, 1,414. 
There are at Berkeley also about 100 students of Chinese and 

Japanese, and 827 in Slavic languages, representing in both about 

a four-fold increase over 1916. 

3. Columbia 

1916-17— French, 579; German, 474; Spanish, 242. 1917- 
18— French, 423; German, 281; Spanish, 189. 1918-19— 
French, 572; German, 251; Spanish, 148. 
Here, as for Brown, we have no figures for the current year. 

4. Harvard 

1916-17. French, 891; German, 904; Italian, 47; Spanish, 

439. 1917-18— French, 701; German, 532; Italian, 31; 

Spanish, 217. 1918-19— French, 983; German, 379; Italian, 

35; Spanish, 304. 1919-20— French, 1,228; German, 661; 

Italian, 59; Spanish, 467. 

The recorder explains that there are 416 enrollments in German 

and 200 in French to satisfy the language requirement, leaving 

about 250 free elections in German and 1,028 in French. 

5. Illinois 

1914-15 — French, 598; German, 732; Italian, 6; Spanish, 
225. 1915-16— French, 599; German, 764; Italian, 18; 
Spanish, 352. 1916-17— French, 586; German, 764; Italian, 
21; Spanish, 627. 1917-18— French, 787; German, 428; 
Italian, 12; Spanish, 532. 1918-19— French, 1,642; Ger- 
man, 115; Italian, 6; Spanish, 300. 1919-20— French, 
1,430; German, 300; Italian, 24; Spanish, 1,281. 

6. Kansas 

1915-16— French, 478; German, 1,103; Italian, 16; Spanish, 
459. 1916-17— French, 632; German, 1,030; Italian, 24; 
Spanish, 680. 1917-18— French, 931 ; German, 422; Italian, 
31; Spanish, 730. 1918-19— French, 2,598; German, 466; 
Italian, 16; Spanish, 777. 
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No figures for the present year. The last figures for French 
are due largely, no doubt, to the S.A.T.C. The steady growth 
of Spanish is to be observed. 

7. North Carolina 

1916— French and Spanish 386; German, 352. 1917 — 
French and Spanish 377; German, 272. 1919— French and 
Spanish 527; German, 133. 
Here, too, there is a falling off in the total number of enroll- 
ments in modern foreign languages. 

8. North Dakota 

1916-17— French, 54; German, 263; Greek, 6; Latin, 26; 
Spanish, 36. 1917-18— French, 126; German, 168; Greek, 
2; Latin, 20; Spanish, 55. 1918-19— French, 256; German, 
54; Greek, 3; Latin, 25; Spanish, 38. 1919-20— French, 
285; German, 82; Greek, 6; Latin, 30; Spanish, 74. 
In 1916 there were 60 students of Norse; the present enrollment 
is 59. 

9. Texas 

1915-16 — French, 338; German, 529; Italian, 10; Spanish, 
632. 1916-17— French, 390; German, 565; Italian, 15; 
Spanish, 762. 1917-18— French, 863; German, 170; Italian, 
5; Spanish, 577. 1919-20— French, 777; German, 150; 
Italian, 0; Spanish, 1,020. 
Since 1915 the total enrollment has increased about 58%; the 
enrollment in modern foreign languages only 27J^% about. 

10. Vanderbilt 

1916-17— French, 205; German, 186; Greek, 44; Latin, 104; 
Spanish, 131. 1917-18— French, 188; German, 129; Greek, 
33; Latin, 67; Spanish, 167. 1918-19— French, 193; Ger- 
man, 116; Greek, 54; Latin, 83; Spanish, 104. 1919 — 
French, 303; German, 106; Greek, 38; Latin, ?; Spanish, 213. 

11. Washington (Saint Louis) 

1916— French, 190; German, 230; Greek, 13; Italian, 3; 
Latin, 54; Spanish, 117. 1917— French, 225; German, 174; 
Greek, 7; Italian, 0; Latin, 48; Spanish, 150. 1918 — French, 
241; German, 82; Greek, 10; Italian, 0; Latin, 48; Spanish, 
131. 1919— French, 408; German, 115; Greek, 11; Italian, 
20; Latin, 40; Spanish, 267. 

12. Williams 

1915-16 — French, 263; German, 276; Italian, 19; Spanish, 
14. 1916-17— French, 283; German, 247; Italian, 8; Span- 
ish, 65. 1917-18— French, 299; German, 191; Italian, 6; 
Spanish, 29. 1918-19— French, 253; German, 173; Italian, 
9; Spanish, 51. 1919-20— French, 335; German, 135; 
Italian, 14; Spanish, 253. 
Here, as for the schools, we must be wary of drawing absolute 
conclusions. Spanish has made the largest percentage of gain, 
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especially in the western institutions, though the figures for 
Williams are to be observed. It is in the west also that German 
has met with the greatest proportional loss. The figures for 
some of the larger state institutions of the west are startling, 
especially for California, Illinois and Wisconsin (See November 
Journal, p. 92). How can such enormous numbers of students 
of elementary French and Spanish be taken care of? Most of 
the physical efforts of these Romance departments must go into 
elementary teaching for several years to come, for there are few 
competent college teachers in training at present. 

The N.E.A. Bulletin for October contains an illuminating page 
on the "Shortage of Teachers." In response to an inquiry 1,512 
superintendents outside of the large cities, representing 221,296 
teaching positions, reported a total lack of teachers for 12,394 
positions, and a total of 22,138 teachers below standard who had 
been appointed in the emergency. This means that nearly 6% 
of the teaching positions are unfilled and that nearly 10% of the 
present incumbents are below standard; which means a total 
shortage of nearly 16%. Further calculating shows that of the 
650,000 teaching positions in the public schools of the country, 
about 38,000 are not filled at all, and about 65,000 are not filled 
adequately. That is, more than 100,000 teaching positions are 
either vacant or filled by admittedly low grade teachers. 

Only 82 of the superintendents report a salary increase pro- 
portionate to the increase in the cost of living, and more than 
1,200 admit that they have been forced to lower their standards 
in age and equipment in order to be able to carry on. As might 
be expected, the situation is worse in regions where salaries are 
lowest. In sections where there have been salary increases the 
shortage is sometimes as low as 2%. The November Bulletin 
gives further depressing data, especially on the decreasing attend- 
ance at teacher-training institutions from 1916 to 1919. The num- 
ber of graduates in 1920 will be about 30% fewer than in 1916. 

The shortage is being felt in no other field now more keenly 
than in French and Spanish, not only in the secondary schools 
but also in the colleges and universities, especially in those regions 
where there are large numbers of beginners in the state univer- 
sities, and there are few recruits in training to fill the breach. 

It seems quite clear that there is a direct relation between the 
number of vacancies and the salaries offered. This fact is ap- 
parently not sufficiently realized by the powers that hold the purse 
strings, though there have been advances in some systems, and 
in some higher institutions, as in Columbia, Princeton, Yale, 
Indiana. 

Teachers of Spanish, meeting in Topeka, November 7, in- 
augurated a Kansas chapter of the American Association of 
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Teachers of Spanish. Professor Arthur L. Owen, Head of the 
Department of Hispanic Languages and Literatures of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was chosen president, Miss Ruth Kingman of 
Washburn College, vice-president and Miss Mabel Duncan of 
Arkansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

A special feature of the meeting was an address by Professor 
Jose M. Osma of the University of Kansas on La nueva era espaOola. 

Modern Language Round Tables were conducted in each of 
the divisions of the State Teachers' Association. 

Miss Hazel McAllister of Newton, who gave some interesting 
Hints on Teaching Vocabulary, was chosen chairman for the suc- 
ceeding year at Wichita. 

At Salina, Miss Alma Stephenson, Professor of Spanish in the 
Kansas Wesleyan University, was elected chairman. The princi- 
pal addresses of the meeting were, The Field of Spanish by Miss 
Stephenson and The Future of German in our Public Schools and 
Colleges by Mr. George Swift. 

Spanish and French clubs have recently been organized by the 
students of Winfield High School. 

Students of French in Arkansas City High School have organ- 
ized a French club similar to Poco a Poco, the organization for 
Spanish students already existing. 

Found on a test paper: 

Question: Explain the sentence — II n' a pas d'argent; why not 

de V argent? 
Answer: "The definite article is omitted in general negotiations"!! 

The great interest in the study of French in Arkansas continues. 
Henderson, Brown, Hendrix and Ouachita of the Colleges report 
large classes. Of the High Schools, Little Rock has the largest 
enrollment, three hundred in the department. Interest in Spanish 
is steadily increasing 

Little Rock High School has a new cinematograph which 
affords interesting views of France, Spain and South America. 

Forth Smith High School is soon to install a moving picture 
machine; and is meanwhile making use of the school Balopticon. 
The Sophomore classes recently took quite an extended trip 
abroad by means of this machine which shows very clearly post 
cards and lantern slides. This school is also making use of 
French records on the phonograph with good results in increased 
interest and attention to pronunciation. 

Readers of the Journal will be interested to learn that the 
deservedly well-known English journal, "Modern Language 
Teaching," of which Mr. Walter Rippmann was editor, has been 
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discontinued, and has given place to a new journal entitled 
"Modern Languages, a review of foreign letters, science, and the 
arts," under the editorship of E. G. Underwood, and published 
under the auspices of the British M. L. A. As the title would 
indicate, this review will have a broader scope than its predecessor 
or the Journal. It will be less concerned with purely pedagogic 
questions and will touch on the various subjects that the Britisher 
has in mind when he speaks of "Modern Studies." 

The first number, after an editorial in which the policy of the 
publication is discussed, gives an account of the successful school 
of Italian held at Cambridge last summer; publishes an adaptation 
in French of one of Rupert Brooke's poems belonging to his most 
impertinent stage; contains a discussion of the difference between 
language work in school and college; gives a review of several 
volumes on the Russian situation, in which the policy of the allies 
is vigorously condemned; offers notes on the theatre of the day; 
and announces the offer of prizes for translation into English of 
texts of French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish poems, 
and for a literary composition on a subject within the scope of the 
journal. 

We learn from its pages that the total membership of the 
British M. L. A. is now twelve hundred and seventy-two; that 
work in international correspondence is being rapidly developed; 
that the association proposes to issue, in the spring, a Year-Book 
of Modern Languages, which will review work in this field since 
1914, and that as one result of the summer school of Italian, the 
British School of Rome may furnish greater opportunities for 
advanced students of Italian. We observe with sympathetic 
interest that our British colleagues are pleading for contributions, 
especially to the department of Notes and News, and that, so far, 
they have not been able to secure very many. It is proposed, 
for the present, to issue Modern Languages six times a year, and 
the editor would like to be able to pay for contributions and to 
publish the journal monthly. He is urging his readers to assist 
by contributing to a fund for the purpose. 

Our friendly rival, Hispania, continues to grow under the 
vigorous editorship of Professor Espinosa of Leland Stanford. 
It is now issued 6 times yearly, and follows the plan of appearing 
in the months of February, March, May, October, November, 
December. Number 6 of vol. II appeared in December and 
contains in addition to other matters of interest the announce- 
ments by the committee on nominations of the ticket to be pro- 
posed at the approaching meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish in Washington, Dec. 27, 1919. It is as 
follows: Lawrence A. Wilkins for President; E. S. Ingraham, 
H. G. Doyle, J. Warshaw for Vice-presidents; Alfred Coester, 
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for Secretary-Treasurer; Matilda F. Allen, F. L. Phillips, R. E. 
House, Carl. 0. Sundstrom for members of the Executive Council. 
We understand that Hispanic has now more than a thousand 
subscribers. 

The Romanic Language Association of California, after almost 
a decade of efforts to protect the interests of the Romance ton- 
gues, has decided to form two separate groups; one a chapter of 
the Association of Spanish Teachers, the other L' Association 
Francaise. Both groups met at the convention of the Bay Section 
of the State Teachers' Association in October, and both meetings 
were well attended. It may be that much good will come of the 
new situation. 

The Public Library of San Francisco is endeavoring to co- 
operate in the work of the two sections. Professor Schevill of the 
University of California heads the Spanish chapter, and the 
recent meeting was well arranged and interesting. The meeting 
of l'Association Francaise was presided over by E. J. Dupuy of 
the Girls' High School of San Francisco, and remarks were made 
by Professors R. T. Holbrook and G. Michaud, who have recently 
come to the State University. The welcome given the speakers 
made it clear that their utterances were well received. This 
group proposes to carry on during the year and hereafter the work 
of consolidating scattered interests in the Far West in France and 
things French. 

It would be folly to assert that modern language teaching had 
made progress on the Pacific Coast in the last two years. Our 
entry into the World War, and our determination to win, absorbed 
our thoughts and emotions so completely that nearly every phase 
of school work suffered in consequence, and that quite properly. 
Then came the brief and violent campaign against the German 
language, which eliminated that subject from all the schools on 
this Coast, except a few private schools and colleges, and the 
leading universities. This affected not only a large number of 
teachers, and a larger number of pupils, but also the method of 
teaching modern languages. The laudable attempt to gain for 
French and Spanish the rather large place in the curriculum 
vacated by German created a huge demand for teachers of these 
two Romance languages that could not, on so short notice, be 
supplied with adequately equipped candidates. The resulting 
loss in teaching standards did not help the cause of modern lan- 
guages. It was out of the question for the direct method to hold 
the ground it had gained, both because it requires more of the 
teacher, and because the larger number of its warm advocates had 
been teachers of German. 
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The hostile feelings aroused by the war between the various 
language groups occasioned a further loss in the progress of lan- 
guage study on the west coast. 

It is very much to be hoped that the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California will eventually succeed in spreading 
its fine spirit of co-operation among the teachers of the various 
modern languages to the northern sections of the Pacific Coast 
territories. 

During the war period, a marked increase in the number of 
students taking French in the high schools of this region was 
noticeable. Though figures for an accurate comparison are not 
yet at hand, it would appear that French is yielding somewhat 
to the popular belief in a commercial demand for Spanish. 

The Modern Language Department of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association held its annual meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 7, 1919. The following program was carried out: 
Ways and Means of Vitalizing the Teaching of Modern Languages: 

1. By means of Literature, by W. S. Sanders, of Park College, 
Parkville, Mo. 

2. Ear Training in Reading Courses, by E. K. Mapes, West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. 

3. By Means of Short Story Writing, based on Pictures, 
Newspaper Reading, Letter Writing, Songs, French Clubs 
and the use of the Victrola, by Elizabeth T. Parker, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

After the papers there was lively discussion by various members 
present. The outlook is again better and even the teaching of 
German is picking up. Our new officers we feel sure will push the 
work of the department and the Journal. 

The following extract from a letter from a graduate of one of 
our large women's colleges who has been for ten years a successful 
teacher of German and Spanish in our high schools, is only a 
peculiarly vivid statement of conditions which have been reported 
from many sides this year. 

"All of us in the High School who have anything to 

do with first year work are at our wits' ends, over the entering 
class this year. They just can't learn languages or anything else 
and my previous ten years of experience furnish me with no clue 
to the situation. I have often been discouraged before but this 
is the first time when I have not been able to see a ray of hope for 
the future. ... I do not know how many more years I can go 
on trying to do the impossible with five large divisions of immature 
and unprepared first year pupils. I am afraid I shall have to find 
some small school again where I do not have all first year work 
and where the numbers are small enough to admit of more indi- 
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vidual work without taxing my strength beyond the limit. There 
is no chance apparently of the quality of the entering class improv- 
ing here. It seems to be getting worse from year to year. Some 
of our puils have failed in every subject this month and many 
have failed in two or three." 

The experience of this teacher is by no means unique. A high 
school boy reported to me yesterday that the principal had told 
his class that the standard of work in the school had been dropping 
steadily for the last three or four years and that the pupils learned 
less and had less ambition to do well than ever before. It would 
be interesting to know whether this experience is general all over 
the country or only peculiar to one region. Can we attribute it 
to the distraction of the minds of both pupil and teacher by the 
great issues of the war? Or to the relaxation of moral fibre which 
has been noted since the armistice in people of almost every age, 
class and nation? Or is it the result of the increasing size of 
classes, due to growth of population and the difficulty of finding 
and paying a sufficient number of teachers to cope with them? 
Or of the draining away of many of the best of our teaching body, 
men and women, into channels of more or less direct war work, 
to the weakening of discipline and intellectual growth? It 
would be interesting to hear from other teachers on this subject 
and it is to be hoped that many will send us some account of their 
own experience in the matter. If this is a condition general in 
all our schools, what is to be done about it? 

Not only in Chicago did President Nicholas Murray Butler 
criticize sharply the results of modern language teaching in our 
schools and colleges. In Princeton in November 1918 in a speech 
before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, he arraigned the teaching of modern 
languages as useless and ineffective because a young man, recently 
graduated from a well-known college where he had taken several 
courses in French, could not, on arriving in Paris, order a cab or a 
dinner in decent French. Here, it seems to me, he has fallen a 
prey to that tendency to confuse the meaning of the words educa- 
tion and information which appears so often in all our pedagogical 
discussion. Any Continental waiter can order a cab or a dinner 
in five or six languages, yet he is not an educated man nor one 
whom we wish to place as a model before our college students. 
The latter may know much of French grammar and syntax, may 
have read widely in the literature of France, may have entered 
into its spirit and understood its contribution to civilization, 
without having at his tongue's end the five or six phrases needful 
for the practical attainment of cab and dinner. To have taken 
up his time in college with exercises in this or similar material 
would have been to slight much more important matters, and if 
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he learned it in his first year of French study, as is very probable, 
the chances are he will have long since forgotten it. But he 
knows how and where to find the words and phrases needed, how 
to correlate them with his other knowledge. Fifteen minutes of 
application would have made him ready to meet and conquer this 
difficulty. If we have any accusation to bring against our educa- 
tional system, based on this incident, it is that we sent this young 
man out into life with too little industry or energy or intellectual 
curiosity to take the trouble to use its knowledge effectively in 
preparing himself to meet such a situation as the one President 
Butler describes. 

In view of the current attitude toward the study of German 
in many of our schools it may interest our readers to know what 
the fate of this subject is in some of our great universities. At 
Yale 365 members of the undergraduate body have elected the 
subject; at Harvard, where some knowledge of both French and 
German is still required for graduation, there are now 714 under- 
graduates studying German, with 119 more at Radcliffe. This 
number is rather larger than usual, owing probably to the dif- 
ficulty which entering students have found in getting instruction 
in German in many of our high schools. 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland 

The seventh annual meeting was held at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Saturday morning, November 29. It was a large 
and enthusiastic gathering at which four excellent papers were 
presented on the subject of "Attainable Aims in Modern Language 
Teaching." Professor Douglas Buffum of Princeton and Professor 
Isabelle Bronk of Swarthmore spoke for the colleges. Mr. F. 
Hemry of Tome Institute and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins of New 
York City spoke for the schools. 

The president, Mr. Louis A. Roux of Newark Academy, New 
Jersey, occupied the chair. In his address he said in part: 

The past year has seen the formal organization of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Associations. The first meeting 
was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 30 and July 1, 1919. We 
were represented by Professor Bagster-Collins and Dr. Busse. 
You will note that as your representative on the Executive Com- 
mittee I have been elected to serve until 1921. It will, therefore, 
not be necessary to elect a representative this year. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council, held at Columbia 
University in the Spring, we considered how to increase the 
membership of our Association. The Executive Council em 
powered your president and secretary to make a direct appeal to 
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all modern language teachers in the schools and colleges which form 
a part of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, to join our association. We sent out 
several hundred letters explaining the purpose of our association 
and urging all modern language teachers to join. Our position is 
unique. Our work cannot be done by the State associations. It is 
very important that such an association as ours should exist to 
consider the various problems which affect both the colleges and 
the schools. For that reason, if for no other, every college profes- 
sor or instructor in modern languages in this section should join the 
Middle States Association. The college instructor is very much 
concerned with the teaching of modern languages in the schools. 
He wants to see better teaching done, better teachers appointed, 
better relations between the colleges and the schools. The second- 
ary school teacher is very anxious to find out just what is expected 
of him. He has a very difficult task; he needs the advice, or at 
least the point of view of the college man. We cannot hope for 
results until we all get together. Very frequently the college 
instructor blames the schools for the poor preparation of his fresh- 
man class in French. He forgets that it is often not the fault of the 
teacher, but rather the fault of the whole system, i.e., too large 
classes, too little time devoted to modern languages and the study 
of these languages by students not fitted to learn them. Now all 
such misunderstandings may be avoided, or at least reduced to a 
minimum by a closer cooperation between colleges and schools 
through meetings such as these. 

I believe that there is no bigger question now before us than 
the question of training teachers of French and Spanish. We need 
a committee to study the whole question and make recommenda- 
tions. Colleges that do not give courses for the training of teach- 
ers should do so. The teacher of French, for instance, should be 
thoroughly trained in the language, as well as in the literature and 
history of the French people. He should have careful training in 
phonetics, syntax, and composition of a really advanced character. 
How many colleges are doing that? It is not so interesting as a 
course in literature, but is just as important. I wish to thank all 
the members of the Executive Council for their cooperation. I 
want especially to thank our efficient and devoted secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Ballard, for her tireless energy and zeal in the 
cause. Without her ever-ready advice it would have been impos- 
sible for me to carry out the plans that we had in mind. 

Report of Secretary 

We have today 265 members in the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland. During the year 11 
members resigned. One letter is worth quoting as a sample of 
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why we lose members and the profession loses some of its best 
teachers: 

"My dear Miss Ballard, 

As I have given up teaching and entered the business 
world, I would request that you cancel my name from the 
list of members of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States & Maryland. Wishing the 
Association every success in the future." 
At a meeting of the Executive Council to consider the program 
for the annual meeting and to talk over increasing our membership 
list, the suggestion was made that we send out a circular letter and 
membership cards to the heads of departments in all of the schools 
and colleges that are connected with the main body of this associa- 
tion. The president and the secretary wrote the following letter 
and sent it under the letterhead of the association to all heads of 
departments, and to about 200 other teachers not members who 
might be interested: 

To the Modern Language Teachers of the Middle Stales and Mary- 
land: 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland is a well established and a well-known 
body. Nearly all the institutions of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in this section are represented in this Association. It is 
recognized by and represented on the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

Our special work as the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, is to deal with those 
questions and problems in the teaching of modern languages which 
concern both the colleges and secondary schools. It is highly 
important that the colleges in our section should keep in touch with 
one another and with the schools, and that the latter should know 
what is expected of them by the former and what each school is 
doing. 

The various State Associations of Modern Language Teachers 
are especially interested in the problems that affect secondary 
schools. Ours is the only Association in this section in which the 
common interests of colleges and schools are considered. 

We believe that all modern language teachers in the institu- 
tions that belong to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland should be members of 
our Association. We welcome all teachers of modern languages. 

If you are not a member will you not become one now? If you 
are already a member, won't you make an effort to have all the 
members of your staff join the Association? 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna Woods Ballard " Louis A. Roux 

Secretary and Treasurer President 
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Neither the circular letter nor the membership cards were sent 
to members of our Association unless they happened to reach them 
in the letters addressed to heads of departments. The letter was 
not needed because all members were especially appealed to this 
time last year to secure new members; the cards were not sent 
because I feared that without special explanation the cards would 
be misleading and be used by those already members for sending 
their dues, and since the letters containing bills also contained, by 
the courtesy of Dr. McClelland, the full program not only of our 
meeting, but of all meetings of the whole Association, I was sure 
any additional material would cause overweight. 

We are indebted to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for multigraphing five hundred copies of the circular letter and for 
addressing the envelopes containing them and for furnishing all 
the typewriting needed by the secretary during the year. The 
cards enclosed read: 

Please enter my name as a member of the Modern 
Language Section of the Middle States and Maryland 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. I enclose 
$.50 annual membership (or $1.50 including Modem Lan- 
guage Journal). 

Signed 

Address 

Subject Taught " 

Date 

As the result of our appeal new members are joining rapidly. The 
secretary will gladly supply cards to anyone willing to distribute 
them or send them to addresses furnished by members. 

Resolutions 

It was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously that a com- 
mittee on investigations be appointed. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried unanimously that a com- 
mittee be appointed with members from each college giving oral 
and aural tests to consider them as to kind, as to conditions under 
which they should be given, and as to those to be admitted to 
them. 

One set of tests was given in September in a room at 82 degrees 
of heat, the surroundings so noisy that a window could not be 
opened. The hardest test was at five o'clock. The candidates 
were practically unprepared, about ninety per cent having had 
neither dictation nor oral work. As one of the boys said they were 
"Just taking a shot at it." Under these conditions the whole 
intention of the tests is defeated. 

The chair appointed as nominating committee — Professor 
Dick, Mr. Bassett and Mr. Riemer; as auditing committee 
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Professor Bagster-Collins and Professor Claudine Gray. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 1919-20: 

Officers 
President, J. P. W. Crawford, Pennsylvania University 
First Vice-President, Annie Dunster, Wm. Penn High School, 

Philadelphia. 
Second Vice-President, Frederick S. Hemry, Tome Institute 
Secretary and Treasurer, Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

Directors 
to 1921— E. W. Bagster-Collins 
to 1922 — D. L. Buffum, Princeton University 
to 1922 — Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore College 

Anna Woods Ballard, 
Secretary. 

On Saturday, December 6th, a Chicago Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish was formed at a 
meeting of teachers of Spanish in Chicago and vicinity. The 
constitution of the New York Chapter was adopted with some 
modifications. The following officers were chosen to hold office 
till the annual meeting in May next: President, Mr. Carl O. 
Sundstrom; Vice-President, Mrs. Anna T. McDonald; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. E. L. C. Morse; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Edith Cameron. The object of the society is to have the members 
become personally acquainted with each other, to secure a uniform 
course of study in high schools in Chicago and vicinity, and to 
compare experiences and results of various methods of teaching 
Spanish under actual conditions of class room work. 

We learn that the various publications founded by the late 
A. G. Merrill of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, will be 
continued by his wife. It is possible that they may be taken over 
later by one of the larger publishers. Madame von Stoesser will 
continue to collaborate in Le Nouveau Monde. 



